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LETTERS AND COMMENTS 

A LETTER TO ANTHROPOLOGISTS 1 

March 21, 1953 

Fellow Anthropologists: 

The present writer happens to be one of the oldest of our bour¬ 
geoning fraternity but, as he freely confesses, far from occupying a 
position in its upper echelon of eminence in spite of the honors with 
which you have had the kindness—and possibly the indulgence—to 
bestow upon him. He is near enough the other end of the trail, 
however, for a swansong in the approved dramatic style, but believes 
that, so far as the strictly anthropological field is concerned, you 
require no professional advice from him since you have carried the 
standard of this new and all-important discipline far beyond his 
operational sphere. He would not venture to address you at all were 
it not that he believes that a significant revolution which concerns us 
all is taking place quietly but surely in a related branch of science 
and that it is not being met in an honest, a truly scientific, manner. 

Some of you perhaps received your education in physics and 
chemistry before the century began, before Einstein had messed up 
the Newtonian universe and the resolution of the atom had destroyed 
forever the theoretic boundary in minimals. You may remember the 
shock we all got when Roentgen obtained a photograph completely 
through those “hard, round, indivisible particles” which had come 
down from Newton and had for two hundred years bounded scien¬ 
tific vision in that direction. 

Of course Newton’s definition was only a hypothesis, and a very 
useful and fruitful one, but many of his successors accepted it as 

1 The letter above, published here by permission of the author, was sent by him 
to approximately one hundred and twenty-five of the leading anthropologists whose 
names appear in the list of members of the American Anthropological Association. 
The writer of the letter, Dr. John R. Swanton, is a retired ethnologist whose forty 
years of service in the field have included, among other honors, a term as president 
of the American Anthropological Association (1932) and another as vice-president 
of Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science (1937) 
—Ed. 
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axiomatic truth, a dogma-if you will, and experienced a shock when 
it faded out of existence as if it were merely a very clever fore-drop 
to a much more wonderful scene. But if one looks into the history 
of science, he will find that its greatest advances have often been made 
by challenging a supposed axiom. That was what happened when 
Copernicus demolished the Ptolemaic universe. When that Padua 
professor refused to look through Galileo’s telescope, he felt he was 
protecting the science of his time as well as its theology, not against 
heresy as we now imagine it, but against an impossible innovation in 
the established order of things. Most of us are old enough to have 
caught some of the sparks that flew after The Origin of Species was 
published. The resulting struggle is usually represented as “warfare 
of science with theology,” but it would be truer to call it warfare 
between the older science and the newer for, while theology was 
arrayed principally with the older, we must not forget that it was 
upheld also by scientists of eminence such as Georges Cuvier and 
Louis Agassiz. Sigmund Freud's name is connected with another 
challenge to the past. 

Sometimes these primary revolutions creep upon human thought 
so unexpectedly that supposedly reputable scientists, the great men 
of their time, are taken unaware, especially since the new thought 
may come upon them from an entirely unorthodox quarter and in a 
wholly unorthodox way. The story of hypnotism is interesting in 
this connection. Under, it is true, a somewhat crude form as “Mes¬ 
merism” it was condemned by a committee of distinguished men 
which included Lavoisier and Benjamin Franklin, and later a leading 
London physician, John Elliotson, was driven out of his profession 
because of his support of hypnotic therapy. Medical opinion was 
equally hostile to James Esdaile who had used it successfully in 
operations in India. Later the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science refused to allow demonstrations of hypnotism before 
it by James Braid though he ultimately won out and secured for it 
a scientific status. 

At the present time it is believed by a number of experienced 
investigators that there are still other manifestations of the mind 
beyond those revealed in hypnotism and psychoanalysis. I refer 
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more particularly to work now especially associated with the Para¬ 
psychology Laboratory of Duke University. When this was first 
made public the assumption of extrasensory perception cut squarely 
across my scientific frame of reference and I was not surprised at the 
countercriticism it aroused and which I accepted as justified. How¬ 
ever, much to my surprise, the work in parapsychology did not imme¬ 
diately sink out of sight under the wave of hostile criticism. Never¬ 
theless, I did not pay much more attention to the subject until the 
year before my retirement from active work at the Bureau of Ameri¬ 
can Ethnology. Up to that time I was unfamiliar with the proceed¬ 
ings of the British and American Societies of Psychical Research 
and anything that I heard of them was by no means to their advan¬ 
tage. About the time of which I speak, however, I happened to run 
across a small volume containing diagrams which professed to be 
examples of the transference of thought from one person to another 
without direct contact between the parties concerned. A point which 
struck me forcibly regarding these diagrams was the percentage of 
resemblances between the designs set down by the “agent” and those 
supplied by the “percipient.” Of course if the great majority had 
been misses the result would hardly have been convincing,'and if 
there had been agreement in each case I would have felt sure that 
there was fraud or that something was wrong with the technique 
employed. But the fact was that along with failures and marginal 
cases there was a sufficient percentage of “hits” to render the claim 
plausible and coincidence unlikely. Shortly after this I happened to 
fall heir to a number of publications by members of the psychical 
research societies, and I spent some time studying them, my interest 
being a bit stimulated by an event in my own experience which had 
remained in a corner of my mind for half a century, from the time 
when I was a student at Harvard. 

When I came to enlarge my reading in psychical research I found 
that, while much of the material was mixed up with spiritualism and 
one came in contact with plenty of evidences of fraud, there was a 
great deal resembling that which parapsychologists are now investi¬ 
gating. Besides, the names connected with this evidence are not 
obscure or unknown to fame. 
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One of the weightiest, supporters of belief in extrasensory per¬ 
ception—though the time when he made his investigations was forty 
years before that word came into use—was Prof. William James, 
founder of American psychology, and one of the most penetrating 
minds America has produced. Today James’s report on the results 
of his close and detailed examination of the mental phenomena pre¬ 
sented by Mrs. Leonora Piper seems to have been forgotten. After 
many years devoted to the study of her case, during part of which 
time Mrs. Piper’s movements were watched by a detective, James 
made the subjoined declaration. That he never afterward modified 
the statements contained will be evident to anyone who reads ‘‘Final 
Impressions of a Psychical Researcher” in Memories and Studies, a 
volume of essays printed in 1911, a year after James’s death, under 
the editorship of his son. The report in part is as follows: 

But it is a miserable thing for a question of truth to be confined 
to mere assumption and counterassumption, with no decisive thun¬ 
derbolt of fact to clear the baffling darkness. And, sooth to say, in 
talking so much of the merely presumption-weakening value of our 
records, I have myself been willfully taking the point of view of 
the so-called “rigorously scientific” disbeliever, and making an ad 
hominem plea. My own point of view is different. For me the 
thunderbolt has fallen, and the orthodox belief has not merely had 
its presumption weakened, but the truth itself of the belief is de¬ 
cisively overthrown. If I may employ the language of the pro¬ 
fessional logic-shop, a universal proposition can be made untrue by 
a particular instance. If you wish to upset the law that all crows 
are black, you must not seek to show that no crows are; it is enough 
if you prove one single crow to be white. My own white crow is 
Mrs. Piper. In the trances of this medium, I cannot resist the 
conviction that knowledge appears which she has never gained by 
the ordinary waking use of her eyes and ears and wits. W hat the 
source of this knowledge may be I know not, and have not the 
glimmer of an explanatory suggestion to make; but from admitting 
the fact of such knowledge I can see no escape. So when I turn 
to the rest of the evidence, ghosts and all. I cannot carry with me 
the irreversibly negative bias of the “rigorously scientific" mind, 
with its presumption as to what the true order of nature ought to 
be. I feel as if, though the evidence be flimsy in spots, it mav 
nevertheless collectively carry weight. The rigorously scientific 
mind may. in truth, easily overshoot the mark. Science means, first 
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of all, a certain dispassionate method. To suppose that it means a 
certain set of results that one should pin one’s faith upon and hug 
forever is sadly to mistake its genius, and degrades the scientific 
body to the status of a sect. 

We all, scientists and non-scientists, live on some inclined plane 
of credulity. The plane tips one way in one man, another way in 
another; and may he whose plane tips in no way be the first to cast 
a stone! As a matter of fact, the trances I speak of have broken 
down for my own mind the limits of the admitted order of nature. 
Science, so far as science denies such exceptional occurrences, lies 
prostrate in the dust for me; and the most urgent intellectual need 
which I feel at present is that science be built up again in a form 
in which such things may have a positive place. Science, like life, 
feeds on its own decay. New facts burst old rules; then newly 
divined conceptions bind old and new together into a reconciling 
law. 2 

So there it is. Was the writer of the above possessed of a crude, 
third-rate intelligence ? It was the intelligence that founded Ameri¬ 
can psychology. Was he deceived by a woman so exceedingly clever 
that not even detectives were able to catch up with her and, although 
examined by some of the most experienced investigators of England 
and America, was never “exposed”? Do not cite the cases of me¬ 
diums like Palladino who have been detected in fraudulent practices 
after deceiving many highly competent investigators. Those cases 
almost always concerned physical mediums operating in darkness or 
semi-darkness, not trance mediums communicating messages in broad 
daylight. There was, and is, no evidence of fraud in the present 
instance and to suppose that the communications of which James 
speaks happened to be right by coincidence is absurd. And this is 
merely one case out of a mass of material. 

It is often demanded that advocates of allegedly “occult” phe¬ 
nomena present a complete, thoroughly checked case. Well, here it 
is and presented half a century ago. Why, then, did it not register, 
and has it not registered? Simply because the majority of psycholo¬ 
gists would not and will not believe or accept its implications. 

So that is what science, or at least psychology, has become! A set 

2 The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1897, pages 318-20. 
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of dogmas which the “faithful” must accept or be damned. Is this 
science or is science what James called it, “a certain dispassionate 
method” as opposed to “a certain set of results that one should pin 
one’s faith upon and hug forever” ? This latter interpretation, as 
James warns, “degrades the scientific body to the status of a sect.” 
a degradation which the main body of psychologists is now engaged 
in bringing about. What has become of that alleged willingness to 
accept truth from whatever quarter it comes ? Are we to understand 
that facts must be censored by the high priests of the cult, and have a 
“none-genuine-without-our-signature” tag affixed? 

The attitude is, however, nothing new. Having observed mani¬ 
festations of the above character in connection with several other 
noted mediums and been requested by associate scientists to investi¬ 
gate them, Sir William Crookes wrote, the italics being his: 

It was taken for granted by the writers that the results of my 
experiments would be in accordance with their preconceptions. 
What they desired was not the truth, but an additional witness in 
favor of their own foregone conclusion 

When I am told that what I describe cannot be explained in 
accordance with their preconceived ideas of the laws of nature, the 
objector really begs the question at issue and resorts to a mode of 
reasoning which brings science to a standstill. 

And so, on being invited to observe the same phenomena, two of 
these gentlemen, Dr. Sharpey and Prof. Stokes, find it “inconvenient” 
to do so. Shades of Galileo! 

Helmholtz is reported to have said to another physicist “that 
neither the evidence of all the members of the Royal Society nor the 
evidence of his own senses would ever make him believe in thought- 
transference, since thought-transference was impossible.” 

A scientist of Dr. Rhine’s acquaintance when asked what he 
thought of the case for ESP replied in similar language that “if it 
were on any other issue, one-tenth of the evidence reported would 
have been enough to convince me. As it is, ten times that amount 
would not do it.” 

Jules Romains, who won distinction as poet, dramatist, essayist, 
and medical researcher, comments: 
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I shall never admit that reason should refuse to consider a fact 
of experience merely because it is improbable and contrary to the 
postulates of science to date. Taking into account the new fact, 
it must simply begin anew its exposition of the nature of things. 

William James himself had the following experience: 

An illustrious biologist told me one day that even if telepathy 
were proved to be true the savants ought to band together to sup¬ 
press and conceal it, because such facts would upset the uniformity 
of nature, and all sorts of other things, without which the scientists 
cannot carry on their pursuits. 

According to that biologist, then, science is “a certain set of facts 
that one should pin one’s faith to” and a faith to be protected by 
systematic suppression like Mediaeval religion or Communist ide¬ 
ology. Presumably the autos-da-fe will follow. At present the tech¬ 
nique employed seems to be suppression by silence. 

I have already mentioned the initial struggles for recognition of 
some now accepted scientific facts. The trouble experienced when 
it is a question of new facts regarding the mind is the great differ¬ 
ence between the physical and the psychological. Things physical 
remain relatively constant and can be investigated at will, but minds, 
as every anthropologist well knows, do not necessarily respond to the 
will of the experimenter. One field worker can produce results from 
what is sterile ground to another. One subject interviewed will talk 
freely; another, and perhaps the best authority in the tribe, will shut 
up like a clam. And so one who experiments with ESP cards, for 
instance, cannot obtain confirmatory evidence at will. It should be 
apparent by this time that extrasensory and similar abilities are 
uneven endowments and that the reactions of good subjects will 
often be smothered in a mass experiment. But one would suppose 
that we already have enough cases of extrasensory ability to prove the 
case. How many of those who refuse to accept data of this kind 
because they cannot themselves produce results at will are able to 
answer correctly in one minute the question “What number is that 
which, being divided by the product of its digits, the quotient is 3; 
and if 18 be added, the digits will be inverted?” Or extract the sixth 
root of 24,137,585 in 25 seconds? Yet they know perfectly well that 
mathematical geniuses have done both, and, as a matter of fact, the 
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power some lightning calculators have is beyond present explanation. 
And so must I deny the special abilities of a Home, a Piper, or a 
Linzmayer because I haven’t the same or because I know of few who 
have? 

I find no fault with those who do not take an interest in this sub¬ 
ject or with those who are skeptical regarding it, but with the fact 
that the present attitude toward it in the scientific world is not scien¬ 
tific. It is a standing refutation of the claim that science is interested 
in truth and only truth without regard to its source or the implica¬ 
tions involved in the acceptance of it. 

There is a suspicion—rather more than a suspicion in fact—that 
the present prejudice is occasioned in large measure by the association 
of these phenomena with supposed “spirit manifestations” and that 
it seems to border upon another realm of existence as to the reality 
of which many scientists have a pronounced distaste in spite of the 
fact that they will assert that they are in no manner opposed to re¬ 
ligion. Dr. G. E. Hutchinson, Professor of Biology at Yale Uni¬ 
versity, in an article called “Methodology and Value in the Natural 
Sciences” says regarding ESP phenomena: “The reason why most 
scientific workers do not accept these results is simply that they do 
not want to and avoid doing so by refusing to examine the full de¬ 
tailed reports of the experiments in question.” But they should be 
reminded that science is concerned with the identification and study 
of phenomena, not with the prejudgment of what can or cannot be 
believed. 

No doubt many anthropologists will say that this question belongs 
in another field and that it is up to the psychologists to thrash it out. 
I believe, however, that because of the number of real charlatans 
who profess to operate as psychologists the regular members of the 
discipline are sensitive as to their status. Indeed, I have received a 
distinct impression, which others will I am sure confirm, that those 
who pursue what have been called “the exact sciences” look with 
considerable disdain on the social sciences, though, when one con¬ 
siders some physical theories now in good standing, one doesn’t see 
where they get the right to such a supercilious attitude. Therefore, 
perhaps a protest from some other field may not be unwelcome, and 
I am not merely in another field but fortunately well situated in 
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having my professional life behind me and in being willing to stick 
out my neck in place of those who might fear for their reputations 
and their careers. Adhesion to current orthodoxy is always more 
profitable than dissent but the future belongs to dissenters. Prejudice 
and cowardice in the presence of the status quo are the twin enemies 
of progress at all times and of that “dispassionate method” in which 
science consists. 

John R. Swanton 

22 George Street 
N czcton 58, Massachusetts 


COMMENTS ON C. W. K. MUNDLE’S ARTICLE “SOME 
PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVES FOR 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY” 1 

In my paper “A New Name for Guesswork?” 2 I argued as fol¬ 
lows against the “apparent implication that causation can work back¬ 
wards in time”: “Surely no phenomena whatever could have such 
an implication; that ‘the cause must be prior to the effect’ is not a 
matter of fact, a generalization which, though confirmed in innu¬ 
merable instances, might nevertheless through the discovery of ex¬ 
ceptions one day have to be qualified or abandoned; rather, it is a 
logical truism, an analytic proposition, the truth of which depends 
solely and entirely upon the meaning of the terms 'cause’ and 
•effect.’ ” 

Mundle grants “that the current meanings of ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ 
make it tautologous to say ’a cause must be prior to its effect,’ ” but 
insists that “to leave the matter there would be to ignore what con¬ 
stitutes the problem; that is, the fact that, in precognitive phenomena 
the nature of the earlier event seems to be causally dependent on that 
of the later event, rather than the contrary.” 

Certainly things must not be left there. (I have myself since 
tried to carry them forward elsewhere. 3 But Mundle’s way of stat¬ 
ing the problem is misleading. It still suggests that we have, in 

x Published in the Journal of Parapsychology, December, 1952. 

2 The Listener, September 27, 1951. 

3 In A Neic Approach to Psychical Research to be published by C. A. Watts, 
London. 
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